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in the history of Egyptian Christianity.   He was born in the

Akhmim district about the year 334 A.D., and he was a pure

Copt, untinged by any Greek influences.   At an early age

he began to show a fitness for the religious life and became

the pupil of his uncle, Anba Bgoul, who was head of the

first White Monastery, the community founded by St. Helena.

The Copts say that when the young Shenoudi was led as a

boy to his uncle, the saintly old man, realising that he was in

the presence of a saint greater than himself, knelt down and,

placing the child's hands on his head, asked for his blessing.

His uncle died when Shenoudi was about fifty, and he

succeeded   to   the   headship   of  the   monastery.   He   had

developed into no wraith-like hermit or pale ascetic, but

combined a fervent piety with a violent temper.    Shenoudi

had become the greatest figure in  Coptic  literature.   He

made his own dialect of Coptic, the Sahidic, into a literary

language,  and his works,  of which many survive, are as

fiery as he was himself.   He made violent war on the relic

worshippers of the time and condemned the veneration of

spurious relics.    He then set himself the task of reforming

the monasteries and drew up new and stricter standards of

conduct and discipline.   He entered into all the great church

questions of his day, and attended the Council of Ephesus in

431 A.D., where he became violent in his conduct towards

Nestorius.   He also attended the Council of Chalcedon, and

saw the Church of Egypt take its own way into heresy and

isolation.

We are told that he came to rule over twenty-two thousand
monks and eighteen thousand virgins. Even allowing for
exaggeration, it is clear that he was the spiritual leader of
an enormous community. About the year 440 A.D. it became
necessary for him to enlarge and re-build his uncle's monastery,
and it is perhaps natural that a man so completely Egyptian
in birth, training, and outlook should have surrounded his
new and still Greek church with a wall modelled on the
temple walls of his native land. This would explain why we
find a Greek church inside an Egyptian enclosure.

But it is as a saint and as a monastic leader that he is
venerated in Coptic history. Although his rule was so stern
and autocratic, he never lacked followers. He himself